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Now, when so much more attention is paid to lexicography than ever before, 
this work will prove a serviceable addition to the resources of the language in 
that department, for it is no mere compilation, but a large number of works 
have been read specially for this dictionary, and most of the examples are 
cited at first hand. It is no disadvantage that dialectic forms are excluded, 
for we are soon to have an ' English Dialect Dictionary,' edited by Prof. 
Joseph Wright, of Oxford, which will cover the whole ground. 

James M. Garnett. 



A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray. Everybody-Ezod (Forming part of vol. III). By Henry 
Bradley. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1894. 

The publication of this small part of the New English Dictionary completes 
the letter E, which has been wholly edited by Mr. Bradley, while Dr. Murray 
is responsible for D, which "is now passing through the press," and these two 
letters will form vol. III. A very recent circular informs us that " the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press have been urged from many quarters to consider 
the more frequent publication of the subsequent portions of the work in 
smaller instalments, as each is completed by the editors," and they "have 
arranged for the punctual issue of the letters D and F in Quarterly Sections." 
The circular states that the first sections of each of those letters will be 
issued on Nov. 15 — they have just (Jan. 1) come to hand — and that "from 
and after Jan. 1, 1895, one section at least of each letter, consisting of 64 
pages, will be published quarterly." F and G will be edited by Mr. Bradley, 
H, by Dr. Murray. It is gratifying to know that the publication will proceed 
hereafter more rapidly and regularly, as this has been the chief drawback to 
the great undertaking. Those of us who are now in middle life would like to 
see its completion, and under the hands of the present most competent editors. 
I should, however, prefer one thick part annually to four thin parts quarterly. 
It is ten years since the first part was issued, and four letters have just been 
completed, but at an average of two letters per year, one from each editor, 
the next ten years may see the completion. It is now more than forty years 
since the first part of Grimm's great dictionary was published, and it is not yet 
completed. Moreover, this is a much fuller work than Grimm's dictionary. 

There is no preface to this small part, so that we cannot give any statistics, 
which some may not regret. Although Mr. Bradley says under Everybody, 
"Sometimes incorrectly with//, vb. or pron." the usage certainly has "the 
rime of age." The very first example, from Lord Berners (c. 1530), is " Everye 
bodye was in theyr lodgynges"; so Sidney (1580), "that everie body might 
come and take their meat freely" ; Horae Subsecivae (1620), " To take upon him 
the disciplining of every body for their errours"; De Foe (1725), "Do not 
everybody else love him?"; Bp. Warburton (1759), "Every body else I meet 
with are full ready to go of themselves" ; Byron (1820), " Everybody does and 
says what they please"; Ruskin (1866), "Everybody seems to recover their 
spirits." There are five other examples, in four of which no verb or pronoun 
occurs with everybody, and the fifth is from Bp. Berkeley (1720), "Time, place, 
and motion . . . are what every body knows " ; but Byron and Ruskin too use 
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the singular verb with the plural pronoun of reference. Now, which are to give 
the law to language, the grammarians or the writers I Here is a series of 
examples from Lord Berners to Ruskin in which the plural pronoun is 
invariably used, and De Foe and Bp. Warburton use the plural verb too. We 
may say that De Foe is not a model of correctness in the use of English, and 
perhaps Bp. W. is not either, but can we stigmatize the use of the plural 
pronoun as 'incorrect' when it is supported by all these writers over more 
than 300 years? It is a construct™ ad intellectum, and there is no getting over 
it, however much it may conflict with notions of grammatical concord. We 
cannot denounce it, Si volet usus, | Quern penes arbitrium est et jus et norma 
loquendi. 

As Mr. Bradley includes Everybody else here, I wish that he had given 
some examples of the possessive, tracing historically that locution. Under 
Else we find anybody else's, in Pepys (1668), and somebody else's, in Saturday 
Review (i860), but no other examples. 

This Part is chiefly taken up with the compounds of Ex-, 124 out of 144 
pages, but we find nearly three pages, = nine columns, given to Evil and its 
compounds, and between seven and eight pages to Eye and its compounds. 
The familiar Eyas (Hamlet, II, 4, 355) is quoted with the first folio spelling, 
Vases, which form is not given in Schmidt's Shakespeare-Lexicon. It is 
carried back to i486, The Book of St. Albans: "An hawke is calde an eyes of 
hir eyghen." This is an early instance of popular etymology, as the word is 
originally nyas, from French niais ' nestling,' with loss of «, as in adder. We 
miss the form Eyrie, Eyry, with cross-reference to Aerie, aery, under which 
Dr. Murray has already given the word. This is the more remarkable as the 
spelling eyrie occurs in several examples under Eyas. Both Eyas and Eyrie 
(all forms) are omitted in the Stanford Dictionary. According to the scheme 
they should have been included, as the one dates from the late 15th and the 
other from the 16th century. As showing the superiority of the N. E. D. to 
the Stanford Dictionary, we do not find in the latter Exosmose, though Exos- 
mosis is given, but without example ; similarly for Endosmose and Endosmosis, 
whereas the N. E. D. gives all four terms, with examples, although none are 
earlier than 1828-29, which shows that they are recent words. In the case of 
several words the Stanford Dictionary claims to have supplemented previous 
researches, but the N. E. D. has gone beyond it. The only two given which 
may be compared in this Part are Exiture and Expulse. The first is given in 
the Stanford with two examples, 1543 and 1578. The N. E. D. marks the 
word as 'Obs.,' but divides the meanings. In the sense of a 'passage out or 
forth,' two examples are given, 1578 and 1615, the former being from the same 
work as in the Stanford. In the sense of ' a running abscess,' three examples 
are given, c. 1400, 1543 and 1657, the second example being the same as in the 
Stanford. There are added in the N. E. D. three examples of Exitura from 
medical dictionaries, 181 1, i860 and 1884. Under Expulse,vb., the Stanford 
gives six examples, 1528, 1542, 1549, 1554, 1579 and 1591, none later than the 
16th century. The N. E. D. gives Expulse, «., obs., with one example from 
Golding's Ovid, 1565 ; but as verb it is characterized as "very common in the 
l6th-i7th c; now Obs., though casual examples occur in 19th c." The mean- 
ings are subdivided into three paragraphs : under a. we have nine examples, 
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1432-50, Higden, to 1842, Tait's Magazine; under b. five examples, 1542 to 
1823 ; under c. four examples, 1505 to 1767 ; besides seven additional examples 
of Expulsed, Expulsement and Expuhing, 1537 to 1691. The example under 
b. 1542, Boorde's Dyetary, is the only one that is common to the two works. 

This brief comparison shows the thoroughness with which the N. E. D. is 
being worked up. I may add that under Extravaganza, a word directly in the 
line of the Stanford's work, we find four examples, all of the present century. 
In the N. E. D. we find three paragraphs of definition, with eight examples in 
all, two of which are from 1789 and 1794, the earliest, so that the word is not 
much more than a hundred years old. It deserves to be noted that we find 
also Extravaganzist, with one example from Poe : " 1 849 Poe, Marginalia, Wks. 
1864, III 538, That . . . school of extravaganzists who sprang from the ruins of 
Lamb"; so perhaps Poe started that long list of words in -is/, which have 
become so common as slang in recent years. 

But this brief notice must suffice by way of illustration of the work that is 
being so admirably done by Dr. Murray and his colleagues. 

J. M. Garnett. 



Beowulf and The Fight at Finnsburh, with text and glossary on the basis of 
M. Heyne. Edited, corrected and enlarged by James A. Harrison and 
Robert Sharp. Fourth edition. Revised, with notes. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, 1894. 

This attractive book came from the press near the close of the session of 
1893-94, too late for regular class use in that academic term. We hope it is 
ere now in the hands of multitudes of students. The book is still known as 
Harrison and Sharp's ; but we have authority for saying that the latest and 
best feature, the admirable body of notes to be discussed below, is the work of 
Professor Harrison alone. 

The text differs very little from that of former editions. Perhaps those 
familiar with the Heyne-Socin book will be somewhat disappointed. There 
are about twenty changes in the direction of the Heyne-Socin edition ; but 
the latter has about fifty changes not noticed by the American editors. An 
entirely new text is promised us in the not remote future. (See preface to 4th 
edition.) This we shall hail with delight. Why not have an out-and-out 
American edition of Beowulf? Heyne has given his book into other hands. 
His German besorgers carry no overwhelming authority. Why may not 
Prof. Harrison give us a text embodying the best results of recent Beowulf 
studies, calling to his aid students of the poem at home and abroad? This, 
with the notes recently added, will make our college classes practically inde- 
pendent of editions in foreign languages. 

Of the changes in the text, the most important are as follows : 



3d edition. 


4th edition. 


site raedenne (51) 


sele-raedende 


eafe%o (534) 


earfe%o 


hrtnde (1364) 


hrimge 


dter-tdnum (1460) 


dter-tedrum 


«/(2i58) 


eft 


helpan (2449) 


helpe 



